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Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) 
Programs: Issues for Congress 



Summary 

Intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance (ISR) functions are principal 
elements of U.S. defense capabilities, and include a wide variety of systems for 
acquiring and processing information needed by national security decisionmakers and 
military commanders. ISR systems range in size from hand-held devices to orbiting 
satellites. Some collect basic information for a wide range of analytical products; 
others are designed to acquire data for specific weapons systems. Some are 
“national” systems intended primarily to collect information of interest to 
Washington-area agencies; others are “tactical” systems intended to support military 
commanders on the battlefield. Collectively, they account for a major portion of U.S. 
intelligence spending that, according to media estimates, amounts to some $40 billion 
annually. 

For some time Congress has expressed concern about the costs and management 
of ISR programs. With minor exceptions, ISR acquisition has been coordinated by 
the Defense Department and the Intelligence Community. Although there are long- 
existing staff mechanisms for reviewing and coordinating ISR programs in the 
context of the annual budget submissions, many in Congress believe that existing 
procedures have not avoided duplication of effort, excessive costs, and gaps in 
coverage. Examples that some observers cite are separate efforts to acquire a new 
generation of reconnaissance satellites and a high altitude unmanned aerial vehicle 
(UAV) known as Global Hawk. Both systems acquire some of the same sorts of 
information and serve similar customers, but they are acquired in distinctly different 
ways; moreover, in both cases procurement efforts have been beset by increasing 
costs and schedule delays. 

Recently enacted statutes mandate better integration of ISR capabilities and 
require that the Defense Department prepare a roadmap to guide the development and 
integration of ISR capabilities over the next fifteen years. An effective roadmap, if 
developed, could potentially ensure more comprehensive coverage of targets and save 
considerable sums of money. To establish responsibility for an Intelligence 
Community-wide effort, the 9/1 1 Commission recommended that a new position of 
Director of National Intelligence be established to manage the national intelligence 
program (but not joint military and tactical intelligence programs, which would 
continue to be managed by the Defense Department). This position was included, 
after extended debate, in the Intelligence Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 
2004 (P.L. 108-458) that was approved by the President on December 17, 2004. The 
implications of this legislation for ISR programs are as yet uncertain, but Congress 
may seek to assess the effectiveness of the statute in addressing long-existing 
concerns with ISR programs. This report will be updated as circumstances warrant. 
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Intelligence, Surveillance, and 
Reconnaissance Programs (ISR): 
Issues for Congress 

Introduction 

The various systems that collect, process, and disseminate intelligence are 
encompassed in the budget category known as Intelligence, Surveillance, and 
Reconnaissance (ISR 1 ). ISR covers a multitude of programs ranging from billion- 
dollar satellites to hand-held cameras. The bulk of funding is for research and 
development (R&D) and procurement; personnel costs are comparatively low. Some 
systems are used only by military units; others are national systems operated by 
Washington-level defense agencies. Most are surrounded in secrecy, but total 
spending on ISR, while difficult to estimate with unclassified information, 
undoubtedly runs into the tens of billions of dollars. The ISR programs considered 
in this report are managed by the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and by the large 
intelligence agencies and components of the Department of Defense (DOD ). 2 

ISR acquisition has in recent years come under strong criticism. Reportedly, 
there are technical problems with the new generation of reconnaissance satellites, 
along with billion dollar cost-overruns; only a small number of the planned high- 
altitude UAV s are actually deployed; and there have been difficulties in ensuring that 
the troops who need intelligence acquire it in a timely manner. There is a widespread 
awareness that ISR spending, much greater than in past years, could easily absorb 
even larger portions of defense and intelligence budgets, making the need for 
tradeoffs even more important. Some observers point to the possibility that satellites 
and UAVs potentially undertake the same or similar missions, but that the current 
system gives little opportunity for cost comparisons or trade-offs to be made in the 



1 ISR as used in Defense Department documents refers to the sets of collection and 
processing systems, and associated operations, involved in acquiring and analyzing 
information about foreign countries. Intelligence is a more general term; surveillance refers 
to systematic observation of a targeted area or group, usually over an extended time; 
reconnaissance refers to an effort or a mission to acquire information about a target and can 
mean a one-time endeavor. See U.S. Department of Defense, Department of Defense 
Dictionary of Military and Associated Terms, Joint Publication 1-02, 12 April 2001. As 
used in this Report, the term “ intelligence systems” encompasses all ISR systems. 

2 The intelligence programs of the State, Justice (including the FBI), Energy, and Treasury 
Departments have far fewer budgetary implications and will not be addressed herein. Many 
of the activities of the Coast Guard, now part of the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS), have important intelligence implications, but only some are budgeted as intelligence 
programs. 
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acquisition process. Appendix A provides a case study of the trade-offs between 
satellites and unmanned aerial vehicles (UAVs). 

Understanding the procedures for acquiring ISR systems is, however, 
complicated by the fact that different ISR systems are acquired in entirely different 
ways, by different intelligence agencies or military services, and are designed for 
different users. In addition, the acquisition processes are overseen by different 
congressional committees. It is difficult to ensure efficient acquisition in the separate 
programs which are often based on innovative technologies. It is even more 
challenging to envision a seamless and comprehensive system of systems and to 
ensure the acquisition of an optimal mix of specific systems. 



Congressional Concerns with ISR: 

Lack of Coordination 

Although procedures for coordinating the budgeting of ISR programs have long 
been in place, some Members of Congress have concluded that the procedures have 
not been wholly effective. There has been, it is argued, inadequate data to compare 
systems capabilities and costs across the spectrum of intelligence programs, an 
imbalance between collection and analysis programs, and an intelligence effort that 
does not reflect an optimal allocation of extensive resources. Expressions of 
congressional concern go back a number of years. In 1995, the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence (SSCI) expressed its misgivings about existing 
cooperation among agencies and recommended a joint review by the Director of 
Central Intelligence (DCI) and the Deputy Secretary of Defense to ensure that “both 
Intelligence Community and Defense Department equities are served in the planning, 
programming, and management of all intelligence activities and programs.” 3 

Some believed that giving the DCI greater management responsibilities would 
improve the management of ISR programs, including those in the Department of 
Defense (DOD). Reflecting that view, the FY1997 Intelligence Authorization Act 
(P.L. 104-293) included provisions that strengthened the ability of the DCI “to 
manage the Intelligence Community by codifying his authority to participate in the 
development of the budgets for defense- wide and tactical intelligence....” 4 The 
Conference Committee stated: “Giving the DCI a database of all intelligence 
activities and requiring all National Foreign Intelligence Program (NFIP) elements 5 



3 U.S. Congress, Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, Authorizing Appropriations for 
Fiscal Year 1996 for the Intelligence Activities of the United States Government and the 
Central Intelligence Agency Retirement and Disability System 104 lh Congress, 1 st session,, 
S.Rept. 104-97, June 14, 1995, p. 4. 

4 U.S. Congress, House Committee of Conference, Intelligence Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1997 , 104 lh Congress, 2d session, H.Rept. 104-832, September 24, 1996, p. 38. 

5 There are three types of intelligence programs; NFIP (renamed the National Intelligence 
Program (NIP) by the 2004 Intelligence Reform Act) includes the national programs that 
support senior policymakers; the Joint Military Intelligence Program (JMIP) that provides 
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